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A PLEA FOR CONSERVATION OF COMMON 

SENSE. 



The greatest Senator of his time or of any time in the history 
of this .Republic rose slowly and somewhat heavily to his feet and 
addressed the presiding officer. Not a chair upon the floor was 
vacant. The gallery was filled. The speaker was in the prime of 
his intellectual vigor and at the zenith of his fame. The subject 
was one which now, though paramount in importance, would be 
considered dull. It was the Value of Credit. Economists had 
apostrophized it, philosophers had analyzed it, agitators had de- 
rided it. But now a statesman of the widest vision, incited by 
ardent desire to augment the stability of American institutions, 
was to expatiate upon it and to exemplify it from a wealth of 
knowledge and imagery. He yet recalled the time when, in " an 
exulting speech," he had spoken of his country as " consisting of 
nine millions of people." He could hardly persuade himself that 
within the short time which had elapsed since that epoch our 
population had doubled. He knew no imagination fertile enough 
to depict the progress of wealth and population in the half -century 
to come. There was, then, the greater need of laying firm the 
foundations of material advancement, to the end that succeeding 
generations should not suffer from the short-sightedness or laxity 
of their progenitors. 

What, then, was credit? To his mind, the link connecting 
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Labor and Capital, " not as the refuge of the prodigal and the 
reckless; not as gratifying present wants with the certainty of 
future absolute ruin; but as the genius of honorable trust and 
confidence; as the blessing voluntarily offered to good character 
and to good conduct ; as the beneficent agent which assists honesty 
and enterprise in obtaining comfort and independence." 

Taken away, what would remain ? Kot to the few, but to the 
many? What for labor and industry but mere manual toil and 
daily drudgery? If capital be withdrawn from active employ- 
ment, does not the rate of wages diminish? When credit shall 
be abolished and labor be divorced from capital, will not capital 
be hoarded and labor starve ? 

" The general doctrine of political economy," continued the 
speaker slowly and without emphasis, 

" is, that wealth consists in whatever is useful or convenient to man, 
and that labor is the producing cause of all this wealth. This is very 
true. But, then, what is labor? In the sense of political writers, and 
in common language, it means human industry; in a philosophical view, 
it may receive a much more comprehensive meaning. It is not, in that 
view, human toil only, the mere action of thews and muscles; but it is 
any active agency which, working upon the materials with which the 
world is supplied, brings forth products useful or convenient , to man. 
The materials of wealth are in the earth, in the seas and in their nat- 
ural and unaided productions. Labor obtains these materials, works 
upon them and fashions them to human use. Now it has been the ob- 
ject of scientific art, or of the application of science to art, to increase 
this active agency, to augment its power, by creating millions of laborers 
in the form of machines all but automatic, all to be diligently employed 
and kept at work by the force of natural powers. To this end these 
natural powers, principally those of steam and falling water, are sub- 
sidized and taken into human employment. Spinning-machines, power 
looms and all the mechanical devices, acting, among other operatives, in 
the factories and workshops, are but so many laborers. They are usually 
denominated labor-s<rare<7 machines, but it would be more just to' call 
them labor-doing machines. They are made to be active agents; to have 
motion, and to produce effect; and though without intelligence, they 
are guided by laws of science which are exact and perfect, and they 
produce results, therefore, in general, more accurate than the human 
hand is capable of producing. When we look upon one of these, we 
behold a mute fellow laborer, of immense power, of mathematical exact- 
ness, and of ever-during and unwearied effort. And while he is thus 
a most skilful and productive laborer, he is a non-consumer, at least be- 
yond the wants of his mechanical being. ... It is these automatic allies 
and co-operators, and these powers of Nature, thus employed and placed 
under human direction, which have come, with such prodigious effect, 
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to man's aid, in the great business of procuring the means of living, of 
comfort and of wealth, and which have so swollen the products of her 
skilful industry." 

The speaker paused. He had enunciated his hypothesis with 
notable lucidity. Eesults were yet to be reckoned with. He asked 
his hearers to look at the statistics and see the effect of labor, 
united with and acting upon capital. He asked them to look yet 
again and behold credit, mutual trust, prompt and punctual 
dealings, and commercial confidence intermingled as indispen- 
sable elements in the general system. " Look yet once more," he 
added with greater emphasis, " and you will perceive that general 
competence, great equality in human condition, a degree of 
popular knowledge and intelligence nowhere surpassed, if any- 
where equalled, the prevalence of good moral sentiment and 
extraordinary prosperity are the result of the whole." Such he 
declared to be the state of things actually existing in the country. 

Then the statesman became the orator. His voice rose in indig- 
nant rebuke, quivered in impassioned utterance. 

"And yet," he thundered, scornfully, "there are persons who 
constantly clamor. They complain of oppression, speculation, and 
the pernicious influence of accumulated wealth. They cry out 
loudly against all banks and corporations, and all the means by 
which small capitals become united, in order to produce im- 
portant and beneficial results. They carry on a mad hostility 
against all established institutions. They would choke up the 
fountains of industry, and dry all its streams. 

"In a country of unbounded liberty, they clamor against op- 
pression. In a country of perfect equality, they would move 
heaven and earth against privilege and monopoly. In a country 
where property is more equally divided than anywhere else, they 
rand the air with the shouting of agrarian doctrines. In a coun- 
try where the wages of labor are high beyond all parallel, they 
would teach the laborer that he is but an oppressed slave. Sir, 
what can such men want ? What do they mean ? They can want 
nothing, sir, but to enjoy the fruits of other men's labor. They 
can mean nothing but disturbance and disorder, the diffusion of 
corrupt principles, and the destruction of the moral sentiments 
and moral habits of society. A licentiousness of feeling and of 
action is sometimes produced by prosperity itself. Men cannot 
always resist the temptation to which they are exposed by the 
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very abundance of the bounties of Providence, and the very hap- 
piness of their own condition." 

So spoke Daniel Webster in the (Senate of the United States 
seventy-eight years ago. True words they doubtless were then; 
true words they surely would be, if uttered, now. Unquestionably 
a spirit of unrest dominates the land. But, if it be true that 
fundamentally the condition of the country is sound, must we 
necessarily succumb to despondency, abandon effort looking to 
retrieval and cringe like cravens before clouds that only threaten ? 
Rather ought not we to analyze conditions, search for causes, find 
the root of the distress, which even now exists only in men's minds, 
and then, after the American fashion, apply such remedies as seem 
most likely to produce beneficent results? 

What, then, is the matter with the United States ? The govern- 
ment still lives and is well administered. The Constitution con- 
tinues to be upheld by our chief tribunal as the bulwark of human 
liberties. Freedom of worship of God and freedom of schools 
for succeeding generations are inviolate still. Poverty is rare. 
Physical suffering that could possibly be alleviated by action of 
the State is not observable. Never before in the history of the 
world has so great a nation or our nation been so signally blessed 
with respect to all things that subserve the happiness, the con- 
tentment and the opportunity of its citizens. And yet it is true 
that for the time the business of a mighty commercial country is, 
in a comparative sense, at a standstill, development of natural re- 
sources has practically ceased, essential confidence among groups 
or classes is seriously impaired, and the very air is laden with 
apprehension of startling and grievous happenings. 

Why ? What are the bases of these strange forebodings ? About 
what conceptions, real or imaginary, gather the clouds of distrust 
and anxiety? The tangible fears may be summarized briefly as 
follows : 

(1) Apprehension of war. 

(2) Oppression of the poor by the rich. 
13) The tariff and the trusts. 

(4) Common extravagance. 

(5) The disestablishment of credit. 

(6) Effects of popular agitation. 

(7) The undermining of our political institutions. 

A notable array surely ! One, too, if founded upon reality, 
sufficient to give rise to solicitude. But is there anything that is 
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new or strange to our country or to any country from the be- 
ginning of history? Take the causes of disquietude as enumer- 
ated. 

(1) Apprehension of War. 

Herein we find nothing unprecedented. We have had not only 
anticipations of wars, but wars themselves, from the day when 
the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Bock. The Eepublic was bom 
of strife and was christened in the ashes of conflict. Itself was 
welded together as a Nation by the most interneciary struggle 
the world has ever beheld. But recently a once great foreign 
Power made itself the laughing-stock of the world by testing its 
decayed prowess against this Titan among nations. What en- 
sued in each and every case? Only a tightening of the bonds 
of unity; only a quickening and strengthening of patriotic im- 
pulse. The wheels of progress were never clogged, hardly im- 
peded. Why, then, borrow trouble now? Is the Nation less able 
to withstand the impact of a blow to-day than at any time since 
it sprang into being ? And what are the tokens of danger ? Uni- 
versally, war with Great Britain is regarded as impossible, with 
Prance as a negligible consideration, with Germany, a sane and 
practical commonwealth, as an idle fancy, with Bussia as a con- 
tingency too remote even for use in fiction. 

Bemains Japan. At regular intervals fervid imaginations con- 
jure up the spectre of the East. But thoughtful minds inquire: 
What could our neighbor hope to gain from a success which, at 
best, could be but temporary? Prestige? Glory? These she 
has, if not in abundance, at least in adequacy. Additional terri- 
tory or material possessions which she could not hope to retain? 
Then the Japanese are fools. Have they indicated as much? 
Bather have not they demonstrated by every word and deed a 
capacity of judgment, even of forbearance, such as would reflect 
credit upon the most sober of Anglo-Saxons? Wanton assaults 
are not often adventured by the less strong upon the obviously 
unconquerable unless they be insane. And Japan is not a mad- 
house. Nor are Japan's statesmen unaware of the fact that the 
chief hope of every European nation is to find an opportunity 
to become an ally of the United States. They know full well, 
though some of our own amateur alarmists may not, that Britain, 
of all Powers, would never open such a door to dreaded Ger- 
many by lending aid to a declared foe of America. War itself, 
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when forced upon us, we have always been able to engage in and 
emerge from without discredit. Apprehension of war at a time 
like this, when civilization is moving steadily towards establish- 
ment of peace throughout the world, is no more than an an- 
achronistic bugaboo. So long as the Union continues to be a 
union in fact as well as in name and maintains its traditional 
policy of non-interference in the affairs of others it will be im- 
mune to plagues from without. Our real perils are only those 
which spring from within. 

(2) Oppression of the poor by the rich. 

(3) The tariff and the trusts. 

The two, in the public mind, are intertwined and should be. 
There is no direct oppression of the poor by the rich. For the 
first time in the progress of civilization this can be said with 
truth. History from the beginning of governments to the begin- 
ning of the Eepublic is a seamy record of tyranny of the strong, 
the rich, the powerful. To this day, in nearly all lands except 
our own, real dominance is exercised openly by a class. In 
Russia autocracy still rules ; in Germany monarchy " bequeathed 
by God " still has the final word ; in Italy, the nobility ; in Eng- 
land, the aristocracjr ; in Spain, but yesterday, the Church; even 
in Prance, clearly a class, the socialists, hold the balance of 
power. Here we find no such ascendancy. The individual is 
still his own master at the polls and in his home. Serfdom is 
no more. Personal service is not synonymous with political 
servitude. Ours is still the land of the free; and whatever dif- 
ferences exist respecting the powers of governance relate chiefly, 
on the one hand, to restriction of suffrage and, on the other, to 
the elimination of sex qualification. Neither project involves 
revolution. Each seeks consideration upon the ground of policy, 
despite the insistence, in the second instance, of inherent right. 
Could the Fathers have been assured of so happy a condition 
among ninety millions of people, can we doubt that they 
would have felt far more confident than they did feel that the 
foundations they were laying with such care and foresight as 
were within their power to exercise would prove indeed ever- 
lasting? Assuredly there is no visible breach in the wall of 
government of and by the people. 

But we are told that a privileged class has grown up under the 
rose, that mere wealth wields undue influence in legislation, that 
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the few fatten upon the many, that monopoly safeguarded by law 
holds individualism in check, that excessive tariffs no longer 
tend to develop industries, but are become no more or less than 
evasive taxes, that obnoxious and detrimental Trusts thrive 
upon advantages thereby obtained. Undoubtedly, to a great ex- 
tent, these assertions are true. But, in the light of history, was 
it not inevitable that a period of amazing development should be 
dappled by such accompaniments ? All great forward movements 
have been attended by corresponding ills. But because a child has 
the measles the parent does not kill the child. He seeks to 
eradicate the disease by the use of remedies suggested by others 
more experienced than himself, in whose fidelity and judgment he 
reposes faith. But in him, the parent, lies the authority and re- 
sponsibility of discriminating between the physician and the 
quack. 

So it is with the American people to-day. As we have seen, 
they still have the power. Theirs also is the responsibility. Are 
signs visible that they are evading it? Eather the reverse. 
Neither of the great political parties is unified in proposing reme- 
dies. One apparently is rent in twain. But in that fact lies no 
cause of alarm. The true significance is to the highest degree 
encouraging. That great problems cannot be resolved in a day, 
a month or a year, is a patent truth that demands recognition. 
But vastly more important is the certainty that, in this country, 
they cannot be resolved at all except through the application of 
the best intelligence of all the people. 

Hence the hopefulness in the obvious awakening of minds 
throughout the land. Already we perceive a growing demand for 
more competent representation in Congress, for higher standards 
of fitness in all public officials, for closer attention to public duties, 
for greater efficiency in every direction. This can only mean that 
acts of those in temporary authority will be more sharply scruti- 
nized and that the people themselves, in order to pass discerning 
criticism, will attain better understanding. Surely, when we con- 
sider further that independence and fairness of judgment are the 
offspring, if not, indeed, essential concomitants, of intelligence, 
we can find in this arousal no cause of misgiving; rather, springs 
of hope and faith in all that pertains to progress and civilization. 

(4) Common extravagance. 

Profligacy caused the downfall of the Roman Empire. Pru- 
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dence builded England. And we of America are of Angle, not of 
Latin, stock. By inheritance, then, we are provident as well as 
thrifty. Our ancestors surely were. To their minds waste was 
a crime. Frugality was a cardinal principle of their living, but 
not from choice; from necessity. Had they possessed the means 
of providing comforts for their families such as now exist, is there 
reason to doubt that those resources would have been utilized, 
and to advantage? Moreover, is it not a fact that the luxuries of 
one epoch become positive requirements of another? Money ex- 
pended in safeguarding health and strengthening the body is not 
wasted. Good roads constitute investment, not dissipation. The 
telephone is not a worthless toy. The motor-car is more than a 
mere vehicle of pleasure. Both are savers of time and doers of 
labor. Each, too, serves a highly desirable purpose in facilitating 
that intercourse among individuals which tends to strengthen a 
community by gratifying gregarious instincts. 

Public extravagance ? Yes. Governments in recent years have 
displayed woful disregard of pecuniary responsibility. But is this 
tendency, however lamentable, more than a phase of rapid 
growth ? And if it be true that the people are becoming so fully 
awakened to conditions that, in some sections, they regard even 
the tariff, which is only a tax, as a moral issue, is there not evi- 
dence that the phase is passing ? The present National Adminis- 
tration is bending its best energies to effect economies. The chief 
battle-cry of the opposition is Retrenchment. What can this 
mean if not recognition of the ebbing of the tide of prodigality? 
Are not such symptoms favorable and full of pleasing expectancy? 

(5) The Disestablishment of Credit. 

Here we find the most obvious cause of prevailing depression. 
The link that connects Labor with Capital is not broken, but we 
may not deny that it is less cohesive than it should be or than 
conditions warrant. Financially, the country is stronger than 
ever before in its history. Recovery from a panic so severe as 
that of three years ago was never before so prompt and com- 
paratively complete. The masses are practically free from debt. 
Money is held by the banks in abundance and rates are low. 
And our currency is sound as gold because gold is its basis. 

Why, then, does Capital pause upon the threshold of invest- 
ment? The answer we believe to be plain. It awaits adjustment 
of the relations of government to business. Such, at any rate, 
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is the plea, and pressure is constantly brought to bear upon 
executives and courts to make haste — haste which, in our judg- 
ment, would result in less speed. Great complications growing 
out of mightily changed conditions call for the most serious 
consideration. To settle a grave question offhand is only to 
invite disaster. Better not settle it at all until a reasonable cer- 
tainty can be felt that it can be settled right. Stability is ever 
Capital's primary requirement. But the adjustment which it 
now demands cannot be effected in a month or a year and never 
can or should be complete. Elasticity is the prime requisite of 
changes essential to development. 

But Capital is notoriously timid. In the present instance, too, 
it is absurdly foolish. No decision of any court can permanently 
impair any so-called vested interest. Confiscation is undreamed 
of, as compared with only a few years ago. The disintegration 
of properties does not involve their destruction. Moreover, the 
sharp revolt against all combinations — those that achieve great 
good, no less than those that work injury — is clearly yielding to 
study and reason. No sane person now maintains that business 
— especially manufacturing — can or should be done as it was 
done half a century ago. In a broad sense, the day of the in- 
dividual competitor is past, but the opportunity of the individual 
remains even wider within the corporation. The sole problem 
consists 6f determining how government can maintain an even 
balance between aggregations of interests, on the one hand, and 
the whole people, on the other, protecting the latter against ex- 
tortion and saving the former from mad assaults. 

The solution is not easy to find for the simple reason that the 
situation is without precedent. But is not progress being made 
along sane and cautious lines? But a few years ago the country 
seemed to be upon the verge of a veritable obsession for govern- 
ment ownership. One political party officially advocated the 
purchase of coal-mines by the nation. Another demanded that 
cities acquire all public utilities. Not so now! Acquaintance 
with the" experience of other countries and reflection upon con- 
ditions within our own have convinced a great majority of 
citizens that, while government should and must regulate, it 
should not and must not own and manage; that while the cor- 
poration must not be permitted to dominate and use the State, 
the State itself must not impair efficiency by possessing the cor- 
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poration. This we believe to be the crux of American sentiment 
to-day. It only remains to effect such regulation by law, by 
fixed and definite rule, instead of by officials holding the power 
of favor and discrimination. 

Surely no menace to property or to human rights lies in the 
striving for such a solution. Both will be safeguarded by its cer- 
tain finding. 

(6) Effects of Popular Agitation. 

There was unwarrantable clamor in Webster's time. There 
was before. There has been since. There will be always. But is 
there more than common to-day? Contrast the situation with 
that of recent years. How long is it since the country was in- 
fested with tramps, since an army of malcontents marched under 
the red banner from Ohio to Washington, since baneful strikes 
prevailed in industrial centres, since railways were tied up, prop- 
erty was being destroyed and homes rendered desolate, since 
ghastly religious intolerance portended the clash of arms, since 
even the spectre of polygamy threatened the peace of the Nation ? 
To appreciate our blessings of the present, we must recall the 
perils of the past. And is it not a fact that those which seemed 
at the time most ominous have disappeared like mists from the 
face of the sea ? Already profit-sharing, through stock ownership, 
bids fair to identify the interests of labor and capital and solve 
the problem that has vexed all industrial countries for ages. 
Demagogues in public office no longer derive political advantage 
from permitting riot to supplant order. Incendiary talk has sub- 
sided without impairing freedom of speech. Polygamy is a relic 
of the past. Slowly but surely all Christianizing influences are 
coming to unite in common endeavor. 

Agitation we still have, but it is agitation of another sort. 
Turbulent Kansas is no longer a hotbed of ignorant and blatant 
populism, but has become the seat of intelligent insurgency. 
Throughout the entire West unreasoning clamor has been super- 
seded by enlightened resolution. And the splendid Southland 
has already risen, like Phoenix, from the ashes of despair, to the 
heights of peace and prosperity. Never in the history of the 
Eepublic has there been a time when so few vapors clouded the 
skies. May we not, then, with reason, anticipate fair weather ? 
(7) The undermining of our political institutions. 
But a few years ago a craze for segregation and centralization 
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of political authority took possession of many minds. The at- 
tack was poignant, but not perennial. No longer is heard a single 
complaint of encroachment by one branch of the Government 
upon the prerogatives of another. The machinery of state, so 
delicately and so sagaciously adjusted under the Constitution, 
runs without friction, wholly at all times within the control of 
the people if they but exercise their franchise. And is it not 
a circumstance most fortuitous, a veritable blessing from Heaven, 
that at this time when our court of last resort, the final arbiter 
of all vital disputes, is being virtually reconstituted, we have in 
the appointive seat a great and sober judge, jealous of the honor 
of his profession, keen in discriminating between intellectual, 
judicial and individual capacities and consecrated to the funda- 
mental truth that this is and must continue to be a Government 
of laws and not of men ? 

Shortly before he died Professor Sumner, the famous educator 
and great philosopher of Yale, predicted the downfall of the 
Eepublic before the year 1950. Such a prophecy from such a 
source cannot pass unheeded. But it is not new. Macaulay and 
Carlyle had similar visions. Theirs, moreover, beheld at a time 
when the nation seemed likely to break in twain, possessed a 
semblance of reality springing from accurate perception. Can 
we say the like of Sumner's? Is not the present, as we have 
seen, exceptionally secure? What, then, of preparations for the 
future ? Patriotism is the basis of our institutions. And patriot- 
ism in the minds of our youth is no longer linked solely with 
fireworks and deeds of daring. It is taught in our schools. A 
new course has been added — a course in loyalty. Methodically, 
our children learn how to vote, how to conduct primaries, con- 
ventions and elections, how to discriminate between qualifications 
of candidates and, finally, how to govern as well as serve. They 
are taught to despise bribery and all forms of corruption and 
fraud as treason. Their creed, which they are made to know 
by heart, is not complex. It is simple but comprehensive, no 
less beautiful in diction than lofty in aspiration. These are the 
pledges which are graven upon their memories : 

" As it is cowardly for a soldier to run away from the battle, so it 
is cowardly for any citizen not to contribute his share to the well-being 
of his country. America is my own dear land; she nourishes me, and 
I will love her and do my duty to her, whose child, servant and civil 
soldier I am. 
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"As the health and happiness of my body depend upon each muscle 
and nerve and drop of blood doing its work in its place, so the health 
and happiness of my country depend upon each citizen doing his work 
in his place." 

These young citizens are our hostages to fortune. Can we not 
safely assume that the principles animating their lives augur 
well for the permanency of the Eepublie ? When before have the 
foundation stones of continuance been laid with such care and 
promise of durability ? 

The future,, then, is bright. And the present ? But one thing 
is needful. ISTo present movement is more laudable than that 
which looks to conservation of natural resources. But let us 
never forget that the greatest inherent resource of the American 
people is common sense. Let that be conserved and applied with- 
out cessation, and soon it will be found that all the ills of which 
we complain but know not of are only such as attend upon the 
growing pains of a great and blessed country ! 

The Editor. 



